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Auburn, 1871-72, he attended the scientific
course in Bowdoin College, being rated as a
sophomore, presumably because of his earlier
studies for the ministry, His college course did
not extend beyond this single year. In 1872 he
was ordained and on July 14,1873, married Anna
E. Richards of Auburn, who survived him. He
quickly became the most popular Methodist
preacher in the state. His pastorates were: Bath,
1872-74; Biddcford, 1874-76; Portland, 1876-
79; Nashua, N. H., 1879-81; First Church, Bos-
ton, 1881-82; St. Paul's, New York City, 1883-
85; Trinity, Newburgh, N. Y., 1883-89; and
Calvary, New York City, 1889-94. Even after
leaving the active ministry he continued to be
one of the dominating forces in the Methodist
Church. At the General Conference of 1900 he
got 199 votes for bishop, and in 1904 he was
actually elected after a hot fight during which he
himself took the floor and denied that he had ever
knocked down a brother clergyman for im-
pugning his attitude toward the higher criticism.
Two days later he resigned the episcopal office,
explaining that he felt that his real work lay in
education. Such was indeed the fact. While pas-
tor of the wealthy St. Paul's congregation in
New York he had had John D. Archbold [q.v,']
as one of his pcwholders, the two men became
friends, and when Syracuse University needed
a new chancellor Archbold, as chairman of the
board of trustees, secured Day's election to the
vacancy. Under Day's energetic, optimistic, pa-
ternalistic management Syracuse grew like corn
under an August sun. In 1894 it was a drooping
denominational institution with three depart-
ments, some 750 students, and property worth
about $1,780,000. In 1922, when he became
chancellor emeritus, it was a flourishing uni-
versity with eight colleges, eight schools, a sta-
dium officially described as "somewhat larger
than the Colosseum at Rome/' and an enrolment
of more than five thousand students. Approxi-
mately ten million dollars had flowed into the
treasury. But although Syracuse was rich in
grounds and buildings it had no adequate budget
system nor provision for the future, its teachers
were overworked and underpaid, the yearly defi-
cit was dangerously large, and murmurs against
some of Day's mannerisms and policies at times
became distinctly audible. The chancellor re-
signed soon after an attempt to raise an endow-
ment fund had been abandoned for lack of sup-
port. To a public that cared little about his other
activities Day was known as a publicist. From the
time when, in 1907, he engaged in a personal con-
troversy with President Roosevelt over the merits
of large corporate enterprises in general and of
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the Standard Oil Company in particular, his fre-
quent, and often picturesque, utterances on ques-
tions of politics, economics, and morals were re-
garded by the newspapers as good copy. He pub-
lished two books: The Raid on Prosperity (1907)
and My Neighbor the Workingman (1920).
The second is a remarkable revelation of the
after-war state of mind. He died while on a va-
cation at Atlantic City.

[Gen. Cat. Bowdoin Coll. 1794-1912 (1012); letter
from G. G. Wilder, librarian of Bowdoin Coll., to edi-
tor, Jan. 28, 1928; The Golden Jubilee of Syracuse
Univ. 1870-1920 (n.d.) ; obituaries in Christian Ad-

Nov. 1924; S. Allen and W. H. Pillsbury, Methodism
in Maine (1887). Numerous references to Day may be
located through the N. Y. Times Index from June 1914

till his death.]
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DAY, JEREMIAH (Aug. 3, 1773-Aug. 22,
1867), educator, for twenty-nine years president
of Yale College, was the son of Rev. Jeremiah
and Abigail (Noble) Osborn Day, and a de-
scendant of Robert Day who came from Ipswich,
England, in 1634, settled in Newtown (Cam-
bridge), Mass., and later became one of the orig-
inal proprietors of Hartford, Conn. He was born
in the parish of New Preston, Conn., then a part
of New Milford, but since 1779, of Washington,
where his father was pastor of the Congrega-
tional church. (For biography of Jeremiah Day,
Sr., see W. B. Sprague's Annals of the American
Pulpit, 1857, I, 688.) One of the latter's theo-
logical pupils, David Hale, brother of Nathan,
first instructed him, and later he continued his
preparation for college under John Kingsbury
of Waterbury, Conn. He entered Yale in 1789,
left because of pulmonary trouble in 1791, re-
entered in 1793, having taught school in the
meantime, and graduated in 1795. He then suc-
ceeded Timothy D wight [#.z/.], as principal of
the academy which the latter had established at
Greenfield Hill, Conn., but soon left there to be-
come tutor at Williams College. Two years later
he accepted a similar position at Yale. On June
3, 1800, he was licensed to preach by the New
Haven West Association of Ministers. During
all this time he had been suffering from tuber-
culosis, and in July 1801 a hemorrhage brought
on by the exertion of preaching caused him to
go to Bermuda where he spent nearly a year.
Upon his return he went to his father's home
with little expectation of recovery, but life among
the Connecticut hills arrested the disease, and
in the summer of 1803 he undertook the duties
of the professorship of mathematics and natural
philosophy at Yale to which he had been elected
shortly after his departure for Bermuda. On Jan.
14, 1805, he married Martha, daughter of the
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